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Introduction 

As  iong  as  there  are  chaiienges  to  the  United  States  nationai  interests.  Security  [miiitary] 
assistance,  or  the  transfer  of  arms  and  the  providing  of  economic  assistance  for  security  reasons, 
wiii  remain  at  the  forefront  of  our  nationai  security  and  foreign  poiicies.  Security  [miiitary] 
assistance  serves  our  interests  by  assisting  aiiies  and  friends  to  acquire  and  maintain  the 
capabiiity  for  seif  defense[1J 

The  Nationai  Security  Councii  (NSC),  created  by  the  1947  Nationai  Security  Act,  gives  the 
Executive  Branch  of  government  the  most  direct  infiuence  over  U.S.  Foreign  Poiicy.  More 
specificaiiy,  it  grants  the  president  greater  oversight  and  controi  of  U.S.  foreign  poiicy.  Economic 
aid,  miiitary  assistance,  and  Foreign  Miiitary  Saies  (FMS)  are  but  a  few  of  the  more  significant 
means  avaiiabie  to  the  Executive  Branch  when  exercising  foreign  poiicy.  Economic  aid  and 
miiitary  assistance  faii  within  the  Foreign  Aid  program  and  comprise  approximateiy  50  percent  of 
the  foreign  aid  budget.  Aii  three  of  these  foreign  assistance  instruments  and  their  respective 
budgets  are  Congressionaily  authorized  and  directiy  support  the  President’s  nationai  security 
strategy.  [2] 

This  articie  anaiyzes  the  infiuences  on  the  Executive  Branch’s  foreign  poiicy  decisions  regarding 
the  use  of  U.S.  economic  aid,  miiitary  assistance,  and  FMS  from  1950-2007  against  events 
occurring  throughout  this  same  period.  A  detaiied  examination  of  the  ieveis  of  aid  provided  to 
Ethiopia  and  Somaiia  is  conducted  as  a  means  of  further  testing  the  notion  that  Executive  Branch 
pragmatism  infiuences  Presidentiai  Administrations  more  often  than  ideoiogy  when  determining 
the  type/quantity  of  economic  aid,  miiitary  assistance,  and  FMS  provided  to  countries.  We 
suggest  that  U.S.  foreign  aid  and  FMS  are  increasingiy  managed  in  a  pragmatic,  reactive  manner 
rather  than  in  an  ideoiogicai  manner,  responding  to  significant  events  such  as  war,  terrorist 
attacks,  naturai  disasters,  and  coups,  with  program  utiiization  and  funding  ieveis  varying 
significantiy  in  response  to  U.S.  pubiic  opinion  and  Congressionai  posturing. 

Foreign  Aid  (Economic  Aid  and  Miiitary  Assistance)  and  FMS  Overview 


For  the  period  1950-2007,  Figure  1  shows  that  economic  aid  was  the  most  funded  instrument 
utiiized.  Foreign  Miiitary  Saies  (FMS)  figures  indicate  a  generaiiy  upward  funding  trend,  whiie 
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military  assistance  depicts  the  most  varied  degree  of  relative  funding,  further  indicating  a 
generally  downward  funding  trend. 

Figure  1[3] 


Comparison  of  U.S.  FMS  totals  to  Foreign  Aid  totals  1950-2007 
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In  1950,  the  U.S.  provided  (in  constant  2007  U.S.  dollars)  its  highest  level  of  foreign  economic  aid. 
A  precipitous  decline  ensued  for  the  next  decade.  Economic  aid  rapidly  climbed  in  the  early 
1960s  during  the  Kennedy  Administration,  and  again  in  the  mid-1980s  during  the  Reagan 
Administration.  Finally,  economic  aid  significantly  increased  in  2003-2007  during  the  George  W. 
Bush  Administration.  FMS  sales  started  at  very  low  levels  in  1950  and  gradually  increased  to  the 
point  where,  in  1975,  they  surpassed  military  assistance.  From  that  point  forward,  FMS  sales 
exceeded  military  assistance  by  a  significant  margin  until  2006/7.  Military  assistance  dropped 
from  very  high  levels  in  1952  and  1953,  briefly  spiked  in  the  early  1970s,  subsequently  dipped 
beneath  FMS  sales  and  economic  aid,  spiked  again  in  1979,  and  has  since  remained  relatively 
low. 

Truman’s  Marshall  Plan  accounts  for  the  high  level  of  economic  aid  in  1950.  The  significant 
increase  in  military  assistance  during  1951 — some  $800  million — is  the  direct  result  of  assistance 
provided  to  South  Korea  to  fight  the  Korean  War.[^  The  levels  of  U.S.  military  assistance 
remained  relatively  high  during  President  Eisenhower’s  tenure,  even  after  combat  operations 
during  the  Korean  conflict  ceased.  Eisenhower  established  a  "New  Look"  defense  policy  centered 
on  the  concept  of  meeting  America’s  security  objectives  with  efficient  use  of  resources,  while 
being  fiscally  responsible.  He  believed  that  military  assistance  performed  an  essential  role  in  his 
policy.  Military  assistance  was  essential  because  Eisenhower’s  policy  relied  on  reducing  the 
number  of  U.S.  ground  troops  overseas  by  equipping  foreign  soldiers  to  replace  them.  Officials 
within  his  Administration  often  said  it  was  less  expensive  to  sustain  a  foreign  soldier  than  a  U.S. 
soldier.[5]  Needless  to  say,  this  was  a  pragmatic  viewpoint  regarding  foreign  aid. 

President  Kennedy’s  commitment  had  both  ideological  and  pragmatic  underpinnings.  During  his 
Administration,  the  primary  focus  was  on  expanding  economic  aid  programs,  as  evidenced  by  the 
funding  spike  depicted  in  1962.  Kennedy  established  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International 
Development  (USAID),  indicating  his  commitment  to  international  development  and  the 
decolonization  of  Africa.  Pragmatism  is  evident  in  the  strategic  assessments  promulgated  during 


this  time,  which  identified  the  Third  Worid  as  a  "cruciai  Coid  War  Battieground."[6]  Undoubtediy, 
his  Administration  saw  the  strategic  necessity  to  counterbaiance  Soviet  foreign  aid  and  infiuence. 
FMS  expenditures  increased  by  approximateiy  three  biiiion  doiiars  between  1962  and  1963,  whiie 
there  was  oniy  a  siight,  graduai  deciine  in  miiitary  assistance — both  a  pragmatic  and  ideoiogicai 
focus  to  counter  Soviet  infiuence  efforts. 

Miiitary  assistance  more  than  doubied  during  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson’s  time  in  office  due  to 
his  escaiation  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  FMS  aiso  increased  by  approximateiy  $3.9  biiiion  during  this 
period.  However,  these  increases  are  not  compieteiy  attributed  to  the  Vietnam  War,  since  funds 
were  aiso  provided  to  Israei  in  response  to  1967’s  Israeii-Arab  Six  Day  War — both  a  pragmatic 
and  ideoiogicai  response  designed  to  promote  peace,  stabiiity,  and  other  U.S.  interests  in  the 
Middie-East. 

The  spike  in  miiitary  assistance  disbursement  that  occurred  in  1971-1973  during  the  Nixon 
Administration  can  be  attributed  to  the  "Nixon  Doctrine. "[7]  These  rises  were  primariiy  due  to  an 
escaiation  of  miiitary  assistance  to  Vietnam  and  support  to  Saudi  Arabia  and  lran.[^  Simiiar  to 
President  Eisenhower’s  "New  Look"  doctrine.  President  Nixon’s  concept  was  to  meet  America’s 
security  commitments  by  substituting  a  significant  increase  in  miiitary  equipment  and  training 
grants,  when  possibie,  for  U.S.  ground  troops. [9]  The  Nixon  Administration’s  focus  on  using 
iimited  financiai  resources,  primariiy  on  miiitary  assistance,  couid  certainiy  be  described  as  being 
more  pragmatic  than  ideoiogicai.  Furthermore,  his  Administration  iikeiy  did  not  want  to  increase 
the  U.S.  budget  deficit  in  order  to  sustain  previous  ieveis  of  economic  aid. 

It  is  aiso  important  to  note  that  between  1971-1973  miiitary  assistance  exceeded  economic  aid  by 
aimost  $5  biiiion  annuaiiy.  These  data  points  are  significant  because  it  is  one  of  two  periods  from 
1950-2007  when  economic  aid  was  surpassed  by  miiitary  assistance.  Figure  1  further  iiiustrates 
that  increases  in  miiitary  assistance  occurred,  whiie  economic  aid  and  FMS  totais  remained 
constant  throughout  Nixon’s  Administration. 

During  President  Ford’s  Administration,  there  were  significant  changes  to  U.S.  foreign  aid 
expenditures.  In  1974,  military  assistance  dropped  approximately  $10  billion  from  the  previous 
year.  A  major  reason  for  the  decline  was  the  U.S.  drawdown  from  the  Vietnam  conflict. 
Furthermore,  prior  to  the  1973  Yom  Kippur  War,  most  of  the  U.S.  military  assistance  provided  to 
Israel  was  done  with  financing  that  required  repayment.  In  1974,  $1.5  billion  of  FMS  sales  to 
Israel  that  were  credit-financed  were  waived. [1^  This  $1.5  billion  eliminated  much  of  the  military 
finance  debt  that  Israel  owed  the  United  States  up  to  that  point.  After  the  1974  U.S. -brokered 
peace  meetings,  the  majority  of  military  assistance  provided  to  Israel  was  through  grants. [1 11  This 
same  year  was  also  when  FMS  sales  dramatically  increased  and  continued  increasing  until  1977. 
The  data  suggests  that  the  Ford  Administration  likely  disregarded  some  of  the  growing  public  and 
Congressional  displeasure  with  military  assistance  by  providing  FMS  equipment  to  Israel  and 
then  waived  repayment.  This  essentially  meant  his  Administration  provided  military  assistance 
that  was  accounted  for  under  the  FMS  totals. 

In  a  separate  1974  issue.  President  Ford  responded  to  rising  domestic  concerns  over  human 
rights  violations  by  ceasing  military  assistance  to  Augusto  Pinochet’s  Chilean  government. 
Concurrently,  his  Administration  significantly  increased  FMS  sales  to  Latin  America.[12]  The 
sharp  increase  in  FMS  from  $13  billion  at  the  beginning  of  his  Presidency  to  over  $22  billion  in  the 
last  year  of  his  Presidency  is  also  a  notable  pragmatic  approach. 

President  Carter  began  his  term  by  announcing  his  determination  to  significantly  reduce  arms 
transfers;  he  further  specified  that  arms  transfers  would  be  used  as  an  "exceptional  policy 
instrument."  He  specified  that  his  foreign  policy  goals  would  include  a  "pronounced  emphasis  on 
human  rights  and  moral  considerations  ...  and  to  restrict  the  level  of  global  armaments. "[13]  It  is 
clear  that  early  in  his  Presidency,  President  Carter’s  decisions  were  influenced  more  by  ideology 
than  pragmatism.  Part  of  the  reason  for  the  president’s  announcements  based  on  "moral 


considerations"  was  the  substantiai  rise  in  pubiic  sentiment  against  providing  foreign  aid  to 
nations  who  were  responsibie  for  human  rights  vioiations. 

Despite  his  poiicy  goais,  the  data  indicates  that  the  Carter  Administration  actuaiiy  increased 
miiitary  assistance  by  $10  biiion  in  1979.  One  can  make  a  strong  argument  that  aithough  this  may 
have  contradicted  President  Carter’s  iiberai  ideoiogy,  it  was  a  necessary  expenditure  from  a 
pragmatic  viewpoint.  A  significant  percentage  of  the  increase  in  miiitary  assistance  was 
necessary  in  order  to  satisfy  the  terms  agreed  upon  by  Israei,  Egypt,  and  the  United  States  during 
the  1979  Camp  David  Accords.  Ever  since  the  Accords,  Israei  and  Egypt  have  remained  the  top 
two  recipients  of  U.S.  miiitary  assistance. [141 

Over  time,  the  Carter  Administration  discovered  that  "in  practice  ...  arms  transfers  were  an 
indispensabie  instrument  of  poiicy  and  that  if  American  commitments  were  to  be  maintained,  and 
American  interests  were  to  be  served  in  deaiing  with  foreign  nations,  no  drastic  departures  from 
prior  practice  couid  be  sustained. "[1^  The  data  further  shows  that  President  Carter  was  unabie  to 
meet  his  ideoiogicai  goai  of  reducing  arms  saies  significantiy  during  his  Administration,  and  both 
miiitary  assistance  and  FMS  ieveis  were  maintained  at  reiativeiy  high  ieveis  when  he  ieft  office  in 
1981.  Another  indicator  of  his  Administration’s  pragmatism  is  that  FMS  totais  were  a  iittie  higher 
than  economic  aid  funding  and  significantiy  higher  than  miiitary  assistance  for  the  majority  of  the 
years  he  was  in  office.  We  wiii  revisit  President  Carter’s  pragmatism  beiow  when  examining  the 
Somaiia  foreign  aid  and  FMS  data. 

President  Reagan  posed  a  very  pragmatic  view  of  miiitary  assistance.  During  his  1985  State  of 
the  Union  Address,  he  stated  that,  "The  Congress  shouid  understand  that  doiiar  for  doiiar,  miiitary 
assistance  contributes  as  much  to  giobai  security  as  our  own  defense  budget."  Later  that  year  he 
aiso  said  "Security  [miiitary]  assistance  is,  quite  simpiy,  the  most  effective  instrument  we  have  for 
heiping  to  shape  a  more  secure  internationai  environment."[i6]  The  Figure  1  data  supports  his 
phiiosophy,  e.g.,  miiitary  assistance  increased  over  $10.5  biiiion  in  1984  and  then  feii  graduaiiy. 
This  deciine  was  uniikeiy  due  to  a  change  of  phiiosophy;  rather,  because  Congress  was  iess 
generous  in  foreign  aid  appropriations  during  President  Reagan’s  second  term. [17]  Undoubtediy, 
substantiai  financiai  deficits  and  skepticism  stemming  from  the  Iran-Contra  activities  created  a 
poiiticai  environment  in  which  Congress  was  reiuctant  to  increase  foreign  aid  funding. 

Economic  aid  and  FMS  annuai  expenditures  graduaiiy  increased  during  George  H.W.  Bush’s 
Administration,  with  some  siight  fiuctuations.  However,  miiitary  assistance  deciined  during  his 
term,  iikeiy  due  to  Congressionai  efforts  to  reduce  the  federai  budget  deficit. [1^  The  end  of  the 
Coid  War  created  a  situation  in  which  deveiopmentai  assistance  was  considered  more  important 
than  miiitary  assistance.  Later,  President  Bush  and  his  Administration  found  greater  usefuiness  in 
providing  miiitary  assistance.  Toward  the  end  of  his  term,  his  nationai  security  strategy  stated,  "It 
is  time  to  refashion  our  miiitary  assistance.  We  need  to  increase  funding  for  programs  designed 
to  faciiitate  [the]  transition  of  foreign  miiitaries  to  democratic  system. "[191 

Economic  aid  and  FMS  disbursements  dropped  sharpiy  during  President  Ciinton’s  first  term,  but 
then  increased  significantiy  during  his  second  term.  The  sharp  increases  during  his  second  term 
iikeiy  refiect  pragmatism  resuiting  from  the  difficuity  he  was  experiencing  getting  funding 
cooperation  from  the  Repubiican-controiied  Congress.  Miiitary  assistance  deciined  siightiy  during 
his  two  terms  in  office.  Congress  approved  a  1993  Executive  Branch  request  for  $2.5  biiiion  in 
foreign  assistance  for  repubiics  of  the  Former  Soviet  Union.  The  budget  appropriations  to  fiii  this 
request  were  met  by  stripping  funding  from  other  regions  and  resuited  in  no  actuai  increases  in 
totai  expenditures  for  1993. [2^  President  Ciinton  reaiized  the  importance  of  foreign  aid/FMS  and 
attempted  to  pass  iegisiation  that  increased  his  options.  His  Administration  feit  that  the  Executive 
Branch  required  more  fiexibiiity  in  managing  these  programs  and  needed  to  consoiidate  funds 
into  a  more  narrow  set  of  appropriation  accounts  focused  on  strategic  objectives  as  articuiated  by 
the  Executive  Branch. [211  The  biii  uitimateiy  passed  in  the  House,  but  faiied  in  the  Senate. 


In  2002,  President  George  W.  Bush’s  Administration  proposed  an  increase  of  50  percent  over  the 
next  three  years  through  the  creation  of  a  Miiiennium  Chaiienge  Account  (MCA),  a  fund  that 
wouid  provide  $5  biiiion  per  year  to  a  seiect  group  of  countries  that  are  "ruiing  justiy,  investing  in 
their  peopie,  and  estabiishing  economic  freedom. "[22]  In  that  same  year,  the  Bush  Administration 
unveiied  a  Nationai  Security  Strategy  which  stressed  the  importance  of  "deveiopment  and  aid 
aiongside  defense  and  dipiomacy."[2^  It  is  dear  that  his  Administration  was  inspired  more  by 
pragmatism  than  ideoiogy  since  the  increases  in  aid  were  used  to  garner  support  for  America’s 
War  on  Terror.  Shortiy  after  the  September  11,  2001  terrorist  attacks  and  commencement  of 
Operation  Enduring  Freedom,  President  Bush’s  Administration  disbursed  $250  miiiion  to  Jordan, 
$600  miiiion  to  Pakistan,  and  $297  miiiion  to  Afghanistan,  aii  viewed  as  "regionai  frontiine 
states. "[24]  Eventuaiiy,  his  Administration  used  $5  biiiion  from  suppiementai  biiis  to  again  provide 
aid  to  Jordan,  Pakistan,  Afghanistan,  and  other  countries  that  were  viewed  as  being  essentiai 
partners  in  the  War  on  Terror.[^  The  Bush  Administration  reaiized  that  the  United  States 
needed  to  empioy  "soft  power"  aiong  with  miiitary  power  in  an  effort  to  reduce  the  poor  perception 
of  the  United  States  that  was  growing  around  the  worid.  Many  within  the  Bush  Administration 
acknowiedged  that  "giobai  poverty  and  inequaiity  threaten  U.S.  security  and  nationai 
interests. "[261  His  Administration  used  significant  increases  in  economic  aid  to  achieve  this  aim. 
For  these  reasons,  aiong  with  a  Congress  that  was  wiiiing  to  provide  the  funding,  expiain  the 
substantiai  increases  in  both  economic  aid  and  miiitary  assistance  during  Bush’s  Presidency. 
From  2001-2007  economic  aid  neariy  doubied  (from  $15  biiiion  to  $29  biiiion),  miiitary  assistance 
increased  from  $4.5  biiiion  to  $13  biiiion,  and  FMS  saies  deciined  by  $2  biiiion — from  $14.5  biiiion 
to  $12.5  biiiion. [271 

Foreign  Aid  (Economic  Aid  and  Miiitary  Assistance)  and  FMS  to  Ethiopia 

Foiiowing  Worid  War  II,  U.S.  foreign  aid  and  FMS  performed  a  criticai  pragmatic  roie  in  foreign 
poiicy  with  Ethiopia.  Miiitary  assistance  was  used  to  negotiate  with  Haiie  Seiassie,  the  Emperor  of 
Ethiopia,  to  ensure  access  to  Kagnew  Communications  Station.  The  U.S.  maintained  the  Kagnew 
iistening  station  in  Eritrea  (federated  under  Ethiopia  in  1952)  from  the  1940s  untii  the  iate  1970s. 
Kagnew  was  significant  to  the  U.S.  because  it  "possessed  an  inherent  abiiity  to  transmit  radio 
signais  back  to  Washington  from  the  Middie  East,  Europe,  North  Africa,  and  the  Pacific  theater, 
as  weii  as  to  iisten  in  on  transmissions  in  the  Middie  East  and  Africa."[281 

Immediateiy  after  Worid  War  II,  Haile  Selassie  requested  military  assistance  from  the  United 
States,  which  was  initially  denied  by  the  State  Department.  Interestingly,  his  request  was  denied 
because  officials  determined  that  Ethiopia’s  government  would  be  unable  to  afford  the  cost  of 
sustaining  a  larger  military. [2^  The  State  Department’s  analysis  at  that  time  was  accurate  and 
would  eventually  become  reality  when,  in  the  late  1960s,  Ethiopia  possessed  one  of  the  "highest 
military  expenditure/central  government  expenditure  ratios  in  the  world. "[3^  The  economic 
sacrifices  Selassie  made  to  resource  his  military  would  ultimately  become  a  key  reason  for  his 
demise. 

In  the  1960s  and  early  1970s,  Kagnew  gained  greater  importance  as  a  critical  communication 
node  for  the  command  and  control  of  Polaris  nuclear  submarines  operating  in  the  Indian 
Ocean. [311  For  many  years,  Kagnew  remained  as  a  significant  intercept  site  of  Soviet  space 
operations  data.  This  data  was  valuable  to  U.S.  missile  development.  Finally,  the  Horn  of  Africa 
was  of  strategic  value  to  the  United  States  because  it  was  viewed  as  "NATO’s  southern  flank."[321 

The  U.S.  provided  a  gradually  increasing  level  of  military  assistance  to  Ethiopia  in  what  was 
essentially  "Arms  for  Access"  to  Kagnew.  The  realization  that  military  assistance  could  potentially 
have  negative  long-term  effects  on  Ethiopia  was  not  an  absolute  deterrent  to  providing  assistance. 
For  the  United  States,  the  pragmatic  military  necessity  of  maintaining  Kagnew  during  the  Cold 
War  was  more  significant  than  the  realization  that  Ethiopia  could  not  afford  a  large  army. 


The  low  levels  of  support  In  the  early  1950s  depicted  on  Figure  2  Indicate  that  the  United  States 
was,  Initially,  merely  seeking  to  achieve  Its  "political  objective"  In  Ethiopia  while  avoiding  a 
"military  buildup."  Military  buildup  was  considered  undesirable  because  It  would  place  a  heavy 
financial  burden  on  the  Ethiopian  government — or  require  the  United  States  to  provide  support 
Indefinitely.  [3^ 

Figure  2 
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Figure  2  further  Illustrates  how.  In  the  late  1950s,  the  United  States  began  to  Increase  military 
assistance  to  Ethiopia.  Another  major  reason  for  the  change  In  U.S.  policy  toward  Ethiopia  was 
Emperor  Selassie’s  power  of  persuasion.  He  anticipated  the  security  threat  posed  to  Ethiopia  by 
Great  Britain’s  decolonization  of  British  Somaliland  In  1960.  Emperor  Selassie  wanted  to 
strengthen  his  military  to  successfully  repel  a  possible  Somali  Invasion  that.  In  his  mind,  was 
Imminent. [34]  The  emperor  used  Kagnew  as  a  "blackmail"  tool  to  manipulate  the  United  States 
Into  providing  more  military  assistance.  To  Improve  his  advantage.  Emperor  Selassie  went  to  the 
Soviet  Union  In  1959  and  negotiated  a  $100  million  loan  to  ensure  the  United  States  seriously 
considered  his  demands. [351 

The  Emperor’s  negotiating  proved  effective.  In  1960,  the  United  States  signed  a  secret  executive 
agreement  with  Ethiopia  that  Included  an  "enhanced  security  framework  for  cooperation. "[3^  This 
obligated  the  United  States  to  train  and  equip  an  army  of  40,000  Ethiopian  soldiers,  an  air  force 
with  fighter  jets,  and  guaranteed  the  continuation  of  military  assistance  to  Ethiopia  In  return  for 
access  to  Kagnew.[37]  Figure  2  shows  the  spike  In  both  economic  aid  and  military  assistance  In 
response  to  Emperor  Selassie’s  requests. 

That  same  year.  Emperor  Selassie’s  Imperial  Bodyguards  attempted  their  first  coup  of  Selassie, 
but  failed — In  part,  because  of  U.S.  Intervention. [3^  The  spike  In  economic  and  military 
assistance  In  1961-1962  was  a  U.S.  effort  to  prop  up  Selassie’s  regime  In  order  to  maintain 
access  to  Kagnew. 

In  those  years.  It  was  becoming  obvious  that  Selassie  was  losing  popularity:  "Many  forward- 
thinking  Ethiopians  viewed  U.S.  military  assistance  to  Ethiopia  as  helping  to  maintain  an 
Increasingly  unpopular  reglme."[3^  Besides  Selassie’s  growing  lack  of  popularity,  he  also  had  to 
contend  with  Eritrean  rebels  fighting  for  Independence  and  a  war  with  Somali  fighters  In  the 
Ogaden  region  that  he  predicted  to  be  Inevitable.  A  significant  part  of  the  United  States’  Increased 
aid  was  to  assist  Selassie  In  maintaining  control  of  these  turbulent  regions. 


In  1974,  a  military  coup  d’etat  occurred  in  Ethiopia  that  ended  Emperor  Selessie’s  regime.  A 
popular  uprising  accompanied  the  coup.  The  people  were  outraged  by  a  famine  in  Northeastern 
Ethiopia  that  caused  many  deaths,  and  there  was  a  general  dissatisfaction  with  Selessie’s  regime. 
Figure  2  illustrates  a  spike  in  economic  aid  in  response  to  the  hardship  caused  by  the  famine. 
The  accompanying  increases  in  military  assistance  are  also,  most  likely,  an  effort  by  the  Ford 
Administration  to  gain  influence  with  the  new  regime  in  Ethiopia.  Eventually,  Mengistu  Haile 
Mariam  took  control  of  Ethiopia  and  established  a  Marxist-Leninist  government  that  eventually 
broke  ties  with  the  United  States,  while  pursuing[^  "political,  economic,  and  military  alignment 
with  the  Soviet  Union. "[411 

In  the  1970s,  significant  shifts  were  also  occurring  in  the  Cold  War  that  was  affecting  U.S.  and 
Soviet  strategic  positions  in  the  Horn  of  Africa.  This  statement  reflects  the  significance  of  the 
changes: 

1973  and  1974  were  the  key  years  as  far  as  U.S.  policy  on  the  Red  Sea/Horn  of  Africa  was 
concerned.  The  growing  penetration  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  Somali  and  South  Yemen,  its  own 
weakened  naval  position  in  the  Red  Sea,  the  oil  embargo,  the  war  between  Ethiopia  and  Eritrea, 
and  the  anti-American  government  in  Ethiopia  all  appeared  to  negate  the  once-powerful 
American  position  on  the  Horn. [421 

Pragmatic  decision-making  would  suggest  that  decisions  regarding  foreign  aid/FMS  must  attempt 
to  reverse  the  decline  of  U.S.  influence  in  the  region.  However,  the  Ford  and  Carter 
Administrations  chose  an  ideological  approach  to  foreign  policy  in  the  region  by  punishing 
regimes  for  their  human  rights  violations.  As  such,  both  economic  and  military  assistance 
declined  in  the  mid-1970s. 

Presidents  Ford  and  Carter  were  able  to  choose  ideology  over  pragmatism  because  the  U.S. 
presence  in  the  Horn  of  Africa  became  much  less  important  with  the  establishment  of  the  U.S. 
naval  base  in  Diego  Garcia.  President  Ford  reduced  military  assistance  to  Ethiopia  in  1975.  In 
1977,  due  to  the  human  rights  violations,  his  successor.  President  Carter,  subsequently  cut  off 
military  assistance  to  Ethiopia.  Within  a  few  months,  Ethiopia  closed  U.S.  military  facilities,  and 
the  United  States  completely  cut  military  assistance  to  Ethiopia.[^  With  that,  the  Soviet  Union 
got  the  opportunity  it  had  been  waiting  for  since  the  1950s  and  subsequently  replaced  Somalia 
with  Ethiopia  as  its  arms  client  in  the  region.  In  November  1977,  the  Soviet  Union  airlifted  a 
substantial  amount  of  military  assistance  to  Ethiopia.[^  In  short  order,  the  Soviet  Union  provided 
$1  billion  in  military  hardware  to  Ethiopia,  along  with  1,500  military  advisors. Between  1978 
and  1983,  Mengistu  used  approximately  $5  billion  in  Soviet  military  assistance  to  make  the 
Ethiopian  armed  forces  the  "best  equipped  in  East  and  Sub-Saharan  Africa. "[^  At  this  point,  U.S. 
influence  in  the  Horn  of  Africa  was  at  an  all-time  low. 

The  United  States  provided  minimal  economic  aid  to  Ethiopia  following  President  Carter’s 
decision  to  cut  aid  in  1977,  until  the  1984  drought,  which  was  causing  significant  suffering  within 
the  region.  Figure  2  illustrates  the  significant  increase  in  economic  aid  provided  to  Ethiopia  by  the 
United  States  and  its  former  colonial  ruler,  Italy,  following  the  drought.  There  was  also  a  spike  in 
economic  aid  during  the  early  to  mid-1990s,  when  the  United  States  and  the  United  Nations  were 
focused  on  humanitarian  operations  in  the  Horn  of  Africa.  The  graph  further  illustrates  a 
tremendous  increase  in  economic  aid  following  the  2001  terrorist  attacks  on  the  United  States, 
when  President  Bush’s  Administration  attempted  to  build  a  coalition  in  the  region  to  help  fight  the 
War  on  Terror.  It  is  not  by  accident  that  in  2006,  after  receiving  large  aid  packages  from  the 
United  States,  Ethiopia  invaded  Somalia  in  an  effort  to  restore  order  and  alleviate  the  perceived 
terrorist  threat. 

Foreign  Aid  (Economic  Aid  and  Miiitary  Assistance)  and  FMS  to  Somaiia 


As  noted  in  Figure  3.  foiiowing  Somaiia  independence,  the  United  States  provided  economic  aid 
first.  America’s  economic  aid  during  the  1960s  was  easy  to  justify  within  Congress,  since  Somaiia 
had  a  young,  democraticaiiy  eiected  government  at  the  time.  The  United  States  did  not  provide 
any  miiitary  assistance  or  conduct  FMS  transactions  with  Somaiia  untii  after  1980.  Prior  to  1977, 
Somaiia  received  the  majority  of  its  miiitary  assistance  from  the  Soviet  Union.  This  miiitary 
assistance  reiationship  dates  back  to  a  $3  miiiion  arms  agreement  that  was  estabiished  in  1963, 
aithough  more  frequent — and  significantiy  iarger — arms  transactions  aiso  occurred  between  the 
two  countries  in  the  1970s[47]. 

Figure  3[481 
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Siad  Barre  seized  power  from  the  democraticaiiy  eiected  ieadership  of  Somaiia  in  1969.  Once  in 
power,  Barre  sought  to  form  a  cioser  reiationship  with  the  Soviet  Union  than  the  previous 
democratic  ieadership  had  maintained. [49]  In  1972,  a  ciose  reiationship  permitted  the  Soviet 
Union  to  begin  construction  of  a  navai  base  at  the  port  of  Berbera.  Large  quantities  of  arms  were 
shipped  to  Somaiia  by  the  Soviet  Union  whiie  faciiities  were  being  constructed. [501  As  the  Soviet 
Union  buiit  up  Somaiia,  the  United  States  focused  its  regionai  assistance  in  Ethiopia. 

As  previousiy  noted,  the  Ford  and  Carter  Administrations  chose  to  distance  U.S.  foreign  poiicy 
from  Ethiopia  in  the  mid-1970s  due  to  extensive  human  rights  vioiations.  Beginning  in  1977,  the 
Carter  Administration  sought  to  repiace  the  reiationship  the  United  States  had  with  Ethiopia  with  a 
simiiar  arrangement  with  Somaiia.  In  that  same  year.  President  Carter  instructed  the  Vice 
President,  "Teii  Cy  [Vance]  and  Zbig  [Brzezinsky]  that  I  want  them  to  move  in  every  possibie  way 
to  get  Somaiia  to  be  our  friend."  [^  At  this  point,  the  president  must  have  reaiized  that  the 
United  States  iost  infiuence  in  the  region  and  was  determined  to  regain  some  controi,  even  if  it 
meant  piacing  pragmatism  before  ideoiogy.  President  Carter  became  even  more  concerned 
about  the  iack  of  U.S.  ciout  when  the  1979  Iranian  Revoiution  deposed  the  Shah,  who  was  a 
strong  U.S.  aiiy.  Carter’s  concerns  were  iikeiy  further  affirmed  by  the  Soviet  Union’s  invasion  of 
Afghanistan  that  same  year. 

Beginning  in  1977,  the  Carter  Administration  began  providing  defensive  weapons  to  Somaiia. 
Shortiy  thereafter,  Somaiia  again  invaded  the  Ogaden  region  of  Ethiopia.  The  Carter 
Administration  responded  to  their  offensive  actions  into  the  Ogaden  by  withhoiding  any  further 
miiitary  assistance. [52]  The  Soviet  Union’s  reaction  to  the  aforementioned  Somaiia  attack  into 
Ethiopia  was  to  conduct  a  miiitary  equipment  airiift  operation  in  support  of  Ethiopia.  Additionaiiy, 
Fidei  Castro  provided  17,000  Cuban  troops  to  aid  the  Ethiopians. [^  This  ieft  the  Soviets  with 


advisors  in  both  Ethiopia  and  Somaiia.  Upset  by  the  airiift  to  Ethiopia,  Barre’s  government 
ordered  the  Soviet  advisors  out  of  his  country  and  ended  his  reiationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union. [54]  In  1978,  Barre  ordered  the  Somaii  forces  to  withdraw  from  Ethiopia  after  suffering 
significant  iosses  and  faiiing  to  secure  any  miiitary  assistance  from  President  Carter’s 
Administration. 

In  1978,  Ethiopia  and  Somaiia  reached  a  peace  agreement.  In  1980,  with  peace  secured,  the 
United  States  signed  a  formai,  ten-year  base  rights  agreement  with  Somaiia. Subsequentiy, 
the  United  States  provided  miiitary  assistance  to  Somaiia,  essentiaiiy  in  exchange  for  the  right  to 
estabiish  air  and  navai  bases  within  Somaiia’s  borders.  The  United  States  brokered  the 
agreement  in  order  to  counter  the  significant  Soviet  presence  in  Ethiopia.[^  It  is  aiso  apparent 
that  the  substantiai  U.S.  miiitary  assistance  and  FMS  transactions  with  Somaiia  in  the  1980s  were 
evidence  of  America’s  intention  to  "fiii  the  vacuum  created  by  the  Soviet  Union’s  departure"  [from 
Somaiia].  [^  The  peace,  however,  did  not  iast;  in  1982,  Ethiopian  troops  attacked  Somaiia. 

As  shown  in  Figure  3,  the  Reagan  Administration  responded  to  the  invasion  by  airiifting  significant 
amounts  of  miiitary  equipment  to  Somaiia  via  miiitary  assistance  and  FMS  saies.[^  It  is  aiso 
important  to  note  that  the  purpose  of  the  U.S.  aid  to  Somaiia  was  not  just  to  repei  the  Soviet- 
supported  invasion,  but  was  aiso  intended  to  gain  infiuence  with  the  Somaii  ieadership.  In  1984, 
Somalia  experienced  the  severe  drought  that  was  plaguing  the  entire  region.  The  drought  and  a 
cyclone  each  caused  significant  hardship  on  the  Somali  people.  Data  trends  in  Figure  3  show  that 
increases  in  assistance  by  both  the  United  States  and  Italy  appear  to  be  pragmatic  and  reactive 
in  nature,  following  major  events  such  as  war  with  Ethiopia  and  the  1984  natural  disasters. 

The  United  States  sold  approximately  $50  million  (constant  2007  USD)  in  total  FMS  sales  to 
Ethiopia  and  approximately  $260  million  (constant  2007  USD)  in  total  FMS  sales  to  Somalia  from 
1950-2007.  The  reason  for  the  increase  in  FMS  transactions  beginning  in  1987  was  that  Somalia 
and  Ethiopia  resumed  fighting  that  year.  Figure  3  further  shows  that  during  the  1989-1991 
timeframe,  the  United  States  sold  a  higher  total  dollar  value  of  weapons  to  Somalia  through  FMS 
transactions  than  the  total  spent  on  economic  and  military  assistance.  A  logical  explanation  for 
the  enormous  FMS  transaction  totals  is  that  Congress  stopped  aid  to  Somalia  in  1988  due  to 
perceived  human  rights  violations,  which  limited  the  Reagan  Administration’s  ability  to  use  military 
assistance.  The  increase  in  FMS  transactions  during  this  timeframe  suggests  that  President 
Reagan,  and  later  the  Bush  Administration,  used  FMS  transactions  to  continue  to  send  military 
equipment  to  Somalia,  since  Congress  would  not  fund  military  assistance  grants.  Essentially,  this 
was  a  way  for  both  Administrations  to  bypass  the  1988  Congressional  legislation  freezing 
assistance  to  Somalia. 

Siad  Barre’s  government  collapsed  in  1991,  and  at  this  point  Somalia  became  a  failed  state[591. 
In  response,  the  United  States  significantly  increased  economic  aid  to  Somalia  as  part  of  the 
United  Nations’  Operation  Restore  Hope  in  Somalia.  During  this  timeframe,  Italy’s  economic  aid 
to  Somalia  almost  matched  U.S.  economic  aid  totals.  Figure  3  illustrates  that  economic  aid  to 
Somalia  dropped  significantly  following  the  U.S.  and  the  United  Nations’  withdrawal  after 
Operation  Restore  Hope.  After  the  September  11,  2001  terrorist  attacks  on  the  United  States, 
there  was  a  slight  increase  in  U.S.  economic  aid  to  Somalia  to  help  stabilize  the  country. 
America’s  economic  aid  to  Somalia  increased  significantly  during  the  2006  Ethiopian  invasion  into 
Somalia.  In  2007,  the  Bush  Administration  significantly  increased  U.S.  military  assistance  in  an 
effort  to  strengthen  the  Transitional  Federal  Government  in  Somalia.  All  of  these  post-1991 
responses  were  predominantly  pragmatic,  reactive  responses  to  recurring  crises  and  political 
instability. 

Conclusion 

The  analysis  of  the  U.S.  foreign  aid  and  FMS  funding  from  1950-2007  reveals  that  U.S.  policy 
decisions  where  more  often  influenced  by  pragmatism  within  the  Executive  Branch  than  ideology. 


Although  numerous  presidential  Administrations  entered  office  with  ideological  aspirations  and 
determined  to  reduce  military  assistance  and  FMS  totals,  reality  typically  dictated  pragmatic 
approaches  that  led  to  increases  in  military  assistance  and  FMS  totals,  and/or  reductions  in 
economic  aid.  The  analysis  of  Somalia  and  Ethiopia  reinforces  this  outcome.  Spikes  in  aid 
provided  to  these  countries  appear  in  direct  response  to  crises  that  undermine  U.S.  strategic 
interests  in  the  region. 

Domestic  pressures  from  both  Congress  and  U.S.  public  opinion  over  issues  such  as  human 
rights  violations  can  explain  some  of  the  funding  trends.  At  certain  times.  Congress  has  also 
demonstrated  a  reluctance  to  fund  economic  aid  and  military  assistance,  resulting  in  these 
programs  being  smaller  than  the  Executive  Branch  may  have  intended. 

As  the  United  States  has  finite  resources  available  for  foreign  aid  and  FMS,  the  assistance 
provided  must  be  used  prudently  to  achieve  foreign  policy  objectives.  Going  forward.  Presidential 
Administrations  must  be  prepared  for  decisions  based  upon  ideological  influences  to  give  way  to 
pragmatic  approaches  that  secure/preserve  more  immediate  strategic  interests. 
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